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A TOUGH ROW TO FOR AGR GRADS 



by Bill Robertson 

Graduates from this campus' agriculture faculty in the 
coming years will fincJ it increasingly difficult to get employ- 
ment upon graduation. 

This is the word from Mr. Henderson of Mac's Student 
Placement Office following the news that of the eighty com- 
panies who interviewed seniors in the class of '67, thirteen will 
not send a representative to Mac this year. This problem is not 
unique to Macdonold but is apparent at colleges and univers- 
ities throughout Canada. 

This situation is due to a great present eeonomic uncertainty in 



extent to the "tight money*' con 
ditions across Canada and the 



Quebec; employers are having to 
get along with fewer employees 



and are far from eager to hire 
new college graduates. 

Company spokesman state that 
the graduate, fresh from univers- 
ity, is a poor employee risk; 50% 
of them quit their jobs within 18 
months of starting, most have no 
family or financial obligations 
and hence do not feel the weight 
of responsibility and are unable 
to adjust to the pressures of bus- 
iness. For this the employers pay 
at least $7000 a year plus fringes 
and training expenses. The com- 
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panics who foot the bill can no 
longer afford, or afford to be 
bothered with this type of em- 
ployee who does not meet the 
standards of maturity set for him 
nor justify the expenses he in- 
curs. 

While the cancellation of Stu- 
dent interviews by vorious com- 
panies is occurring across the 
countr>' it is likely that the ef- 
fect will be harder felt at Mac 
than in larger or more divers- 
ified Universities. 

Universities which have an in- 
creasing number of faculties and 
graduates find that although 
some companies are no longer 
interested in them, there are new 
ones holding interviews which 
more than compensate for the 
losses. Sir George Williams, for 
example reports that of 175 com- 
panies represented last year in 
employment interviews, 20 will 
not show up this year, but there 
will bv 50 new firms interested 
in Sir George's first graduating 
class of engineers. Similarily. 
eight companies have dropped 
from Loyolas 1st of seventy but 
the fact that their student body 
has doubled to 3600 in the last 
four years has proved to be a 
magnet for many new companies. 

Student press : 



Such is not the case at Mac; 
16% of the participating com- 
panies have dropped out and no 
others have taken their place. 
The reason for this is that the 
economic squeeze has affected 
manufacturing companies the 
most and it is in this field that 
Agriculture students generally 
find positions. 

Students on other campuses 
arc partially .solving this problem 
by looking into new fields for 
employment, fields which are not 
perhaps related to the degree 
towards which they are working 
but which provide greater scope 
for the graduate. 

The Macdonald Student Place- 
ment Office finds positions for 
93% of the seniors who register 
with them, it is unlikely that they 
will meet this figure this year 
or for two or three years to 
come. This means it will be more 
difficult for the Agr. grad to 
find a job, he may have to enter 
a business which is not his prime 
interest or exactly the type of 
work he wanted, or even drive 
a company car which is not this 
years model. The positions, how- 
ever, are available for the grad 
who is flexible, aggressive and 
imaginative enough to seek out 
an opening for himself. 



Agent of Social Change 



The 3Uth annual coniercncc 
of Canadian University Press was 
held this Christmas at Simon 
Fraser University in British 
Columbia. The four-day confer- 
ence included seminars, work- 
shops, commissions and a plen- 
ary session. 

Where should Canadian univer- 
sity newspapers be going? What 
sort of stories should they be 
covering? How should they be 
covering them? 

These were some of the main 
questions that arose at the an- 
nual conference of the Canadian 
University Press in Vancouver. 

Campus newspapers are be- 
coming more active in political 
affairs. The CUP charter states 
"one of the major roles of the 
student press is to act as an agent 
of social change; that it should 
continually strive to emphasize 



Photo uwo Gazette 

Christmas is past Santas! Dion says no more. 
Dion Scorns Displays of Affection 

Macdonald Students Oversexed ? 



In a letter to all students and staff members, Dr. iDon condemned 
"amorous by-play between men and women students in public places 
on the campus/* 

Though the prevailing cold weather has put a damper on most 
of the activities on campus the vigorous Mac males have continued 
their assults on Stewart and Laird Hall. 

Dr. Dion, vice-principal, in his letter dated Dec. 29 termed 
as unacceptable the '^exhibitionism and the casual and not — so — 

casual caresses." "The display of overamorous affection 

occasionally embarrasses us" claimed Dr. Dion. The letter intended 
to enlist support and cooperation. It also urged staff members to 
'^actively embarrass or discourage any students offending good taste 
in public- places by extravagant displays of affection." 



The letter describing "puppy-dog affection" as unacceptable and 
"offending good taste in public places," has very important implication 
to the indulging Mac population. On campus, students will have to 
retreat to the only private areas available; that is their rooms, to 
partake of a little loving. It is evident that there will be an increase 
of incidence of home sickness reported to the infirmary. 

When our grossip columnist Annie Slanders was contacted by 
telephone she exclaimed that she thought Dr. iDon had a good 
immagination and verve. "1 strongly advise students against necking 
in sub-zero temperature, the extremities of the body arc very sensi- 
tive to frostbite" Annie further stated that his paternal. "Don't do it, 
it's not healthy", attitude, is detrimental to the mental stability of 
the students. 



the rights and rcsixiiisibililiub of 
the student as citizen and to use 
its freedom from commercial 
control to examine the issues 
that the professional press 
avoids." 

Thus the university press in 
Canada is becoming more Involv- 
ed in the intellectual and politic- 
al life of the nation and arc not 
merely panderers of campus 
hilarity and school spirit. 

One of the key arguments at 
the conference concerned the 
merits of editorial obectivity and 
interpretive reporting — how far 
a paper should go in influencing 
opinion by offering opinion. 

The push for interpretive fea- 
tures was combined with a 
broader, more national outlook 
of the student scene. The mem- 
ber papers felt that student 
readers would benefit by being 
able to compare happenings on 
other campuses with their own. 

The "What's News" seminar 
which kicked off the conference 
took a long, hard look at news 
content. The myth of objectivity 
was completely destroyed. The 
constitution commission then re- 
wrote the CUP code of ethics. 

The basic change was replac- 
ing "unbiased and accurate" 
with "fair and accurate." 

This says that there will al- 
ways be bias in news stories but 
that the reporter should try to 
be fair in his treatment. The new 
code also reaffirmed the editor's 
personal responsibility for the 
content of the newspaper. 
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Education where are you ? 

Both Maclean's and the Star Weekly hove featured stories headlining STUDENT POWER 
and campuses are fettered by the inoculous ideal of Academic Democracy. While the whole is 
being stirred by student activism, Macdonald College remains unmoved. 

The faculty of Agriculture gave their students representation at faculty level and that 
before the advent of Student Senators at McGill. Needless to say this tokenism on the part of 
the administration will not change the university structure. 

The existing concept of the university is challenged. It is not a privilege but a right that 
every capable student can pursue higher education. The university society is composed of three 
basic components : administration, faculty, and students, with equal rights to dictate the move- 
ment and policies of the University. Students should be educated, not trained, and in a free 
environment— not one where knowledge is inculcated by the wielding of authority and fear. 

If any group should be in the middle of activity in the educational field it should be 
both the Faculty of Education and it's Education Students. 

S.T.S. for the first time this year shows it has the potential of doing something, but un- 
fortunately it has decided to bicker with Students Council about a ridiculous little sub-committee 
to the ad hoc committee of a disciplinary committee. Their would-be spiritual leaders are no- 
thing to emulate, for the faculty of Education seems content with the high school mentality 
they promulgate. 

The theme of this issue is Education. The motivations have sprung from our concern for 
the education that we suffered, which is perpetuated here at Macdonald. To the onlooker both 
Education student and faculty are apparently uninvolved with the overall status of their field. 
Consequently this is reflected by the fact that all the articles on education are reprints from 
across Canada and the U.S. 

The essay on page three, entitled "Education" from Sir William University openly critic- 
izes education at Macdonald. Some stories may disturb or may even be unacceptable to some 
reader but it is our intention to present the facts as they are outside our isolated campus. 



LETTERS TO EDITOR 

Police ? ? 



Dear Sir : 

In the last edition of Failt — 
Ye Times there appeared an 
article criticizing the Gold Key 
Society for not fulfilling the 
promises of its president to 
*play policeman' in evicting high 
school students from the Coffee 
Shop. 

A promise was never made by 
the Gold Key to perform marsall- 
ing duties during the day when 
classes were occuring nor were 
obligations made to police the 
Coffee Shop. Last September, 
Students' Council requested the 
Gold Key Society to provide su- 
pervisory marshalling at football 
games and other sports events. 
I would like to point out that 
Gold Key accepted this respon- 
sibility in fulfillment of the 
object of its constitution which 
states that The Gold Key Socie- 
ty Shall act as the official host 
of the student body, and in sup- 
port of college activities. 

CfOld Key marshalled at four 
football games this fall. This 
was the extent of our marshalling 



duties. At the last meeting of the 
past term, Gold Key decided to 
discontinue marshalling duties at 
football games and other sports 
events. It was the feeling of the 
members that the presence of 
Gold Key members not favored 
by students and that to continue 
to ask a small number of students 
to carry out such a service was 
too demanding. 

llie Gold Key Society recom- 
mended to Students* Council that 
it recommend to the Athletic 
Board that they budget for the 
cost of paid personal to control 
the crowd for next years sports 
events. 

The accepting of the responsa- 
bilily of marshalling at football 
games was done in the interests 
of having no mishaps at football 
games such a flagrant drinking 
and excessive rowdiness. This 
was done when the Athletics Di- 
rector informed Council that 
they could not afford any more 
Security Qfficiers for this years 
games other than those which 
were provided. 

Yours truly, 

Hugh McClelland 

Pretldenn Gold Kty Socitty 
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the writing 
on the wall 



Reprinted from The Uniter 

The student has a tremendously 
wide range of literature to absorb, 
from washroom gi^affiti on the one 
hand, to the various classics and 
other assigned readings on the other. 

The defacing of public lavatories 
is an intriguing phenomonen. If you 
aren't aware of it. Look Up! The 
handwriting is on the wall! 

The problerVi is unique in that it 
has three peculiar traits. In the first 
place, usually males indulge in tfie 
practice; it is less prevalent among 
females, informed sources say. Sec- 
ondly, graffiti seems to decrease as 
one proceeds from locker room to 
fourth floor washrooms. Finally, no 
matter whom one asks, nobody will 
admit to having written on a toilet 
wall. 

Investigating the material proffered 
at the university, one finds all variet- 
ies of messages and doggerels con- 
vering all aspects of human endea- 
vour, as you can well imagine. 

There ore political slogans. ("Nas- 
ser for Senior Stick"). 

There are phillipics by defecating 
deviates aimed at one race or an- 
other, though Ukrainian people have 
displayed Negroes and Jewish people 
for contemporary (but anonymous, of 
course) derisions. ("If there's no popor 
left — use your Polack hondkerchiCT, 
you lb!(® !). 

There are genuine (If Incontinent 
attempts) at poetry. Here Is the be- 
ginning of a work by an unknown 
bathroom bard. (Ode on a Grecian 



Urinal. Upon this porcelain stool I 
sit, Trying . . .," and so on.) 

There are phrases nfiore veritoble 
than laughable. ("Flush twice; it's o 
long Way to the cafeterial!" 'To hell 
with Coca-Cola — ^thls is the pouse 
that refreshes!") 

Still others ask thought-provoking 
questions, seeking the truth, as 
young men will do. 
* Most of the material, however, is 
sexually oriented. It ranges from 
the mildly obscene to the incredibly 
depraved. Presunnobly for the il- 
literate, many have Illustrated their 
works with murals etched into the 
enamel with a crude but^ purposeful 
hand. 

Why do people do this? As no 
one will admit to it, it is difficult to 
hypothesize. One thing all graipfiti 
has In common, is that there are no 
real names escribed to it. Egoism 
can therefore be eliminated. 

Possibly boredom is the cause. Is 
It Man's inherent drive to share cul- 
ture? However pathetic may it be, 
graffiti Is a part (or product?) of our 
culture. Is the preposterous way our 
society treats our biologicol functions 
the reason why frustrated Individuals 
vent their anomalous desires In vul- 
gar scrowlings? Things ore funny if 
they're not supposed to be sold-in- 
steod, they're hidden away in wash- 
rooms to be laughed at in private. 

In short, a privy poetaster sum- 
med up the entire problem neatly: 

"A man's IQ must sure be smoil. 

To write on the side of to^^et 
wall!" 
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If It were merely a question 
of putting right some of the 
mistakes of education we could 
understand the problem by look- 
ing backwards. But it is a ques- 
tion of the total concept of ed- 
|Ucation having changed under 
our very noses to such an extent 
that neither the mistakes of the 
past nor the belated solutions 
for them are of any consequence 
anymore. The very foundations 
of the educational process are 
being dislodged so that our pro- 
blems today cannot be under- 
stood in terms of the past or 
even the present, but only in 
terms of the future. 

Enough has been said about 
the technical advances that will 
completely change the nature of 
education in the future. Some 
would have us believe that this 
is the essence of the change, but 
this is not so. Even if all the 
knowledge in the world is ef- 
ficiently categorized and compu- 
fer'nied, and if access to this 
knowledge is made available in 
every home on written, auditory 
and visual output, it will still 
not change the educational sit- 
uation significantly unless we re- 
vise our idea of what education 
is. 

You see the whole point is 
that information does not con- 
stitute education, so that no 
matter how much information 
is at our disposal this does not 
make for a real revolution in 
education. The real revolution is 
occurring in the shift of em- 
phasis from education as inform- 
ation to education as a way of 
life. 

Let me make this clear. It is 
conceivable that in the future (a) 
everyone will undergo education 
just as today everyone uses the 
telephone, that (b) education 
wiji not be institutionalized and 
last from eleven to nineteen 
years with summers off, but will 
begin at birth and last till death, 
will be inconspicuous and impos- 
sible to tell apart from work on 
the one hand and recreation on 
the other, and that (c) educa- 
tion will be entirely unsupervis- 
ed, and will cease to be a means 
of getting a job, and therefore 
a means to achieve status and 
wealth, the process of various 
forms of testing and apprentice- 
Sihip becoming sophisticated en- 
ough to take over that area, 
seperating it from education. 

In other words it is more than 
conceivable, it is certain that in 
the future education will cease 
to be formal and organized. 

In the first place this is es- 
sential. Formal education is not 
only inefficient, it has been 
proven harmful. Every experi- 
ment with new methods shows 
that the initiative, ambition and 
learning ability of the student is 
staggering as compared to the 
standards we have come to ex- 
pect In the context of the old, 
handed-down, formal systems. 
The desire for new methods is 
no longer a trend, it Is a panic. 
Also it is impossible in the form- 
al system to keep up with either 
the amount of material, (mainly 
because of confusion as to what 
constitutes material and how it 
is to be imbibed), or the nunv 
bers of students who come to 
be educated. And also it is fin- 
ally being admitted, even by 
corporations, the staunchest hold- 
outs against change, that many 



new employees coming straight 
from school can't even write 
proper English, do simple arith- 
metic or adapt socially : in other 
words that the educational system 
has failed even in the most 
primitive sense to educate them. 

In the second place this is 
desirable; (that education should 
not be formal and organized). 
Given that it is harmful it is not 
also boring, as well as difficult. 
Learning is essentially both an 
easy and an enjoyable process, 
perhaps the most enjoyable pro- 
cess there is, the highest and 
most interesting of the specially 
human activities. People who by 
some stroke of good fortune 
manage to acquire a taste for 
knowledge and retain it in spite 
of what school does to them 
never loose it in all their life : 
it gives their life purpose, pers- 
pective, energy; it instills them 
with awareness and sensitivity, 
provides them with endless hours 
of both happy and useful diver- 
sion, and generally makes them 
kinder, more tolerant and more 
loving human beings. The de- 
basing of this highly valuable 
human faculty in formal educa- 
tion is not only ugly, obscene 
(in the best sense of the term), 
pitiable, but an immesurable 
crime against the individual, and 
the state as well. That formal 
education does debase this acti- 
vity, does sour the student's 
taste, capacity and sentiment for 
learning is no longer questioned 
except by MacDonald College. 
There is no sensitive educator 
today who does not admit that the 
school is at fault, not the student. 
And there have been great edu- 
cators a hundred years and befo- 
re who saw this clearly. (In 1862 
Tolstoy ran an a school for pea- 
sant children, achieving fantastic 
results), where the students de- 
cided on the carriculum, used the 
seminar method and required no 
discipline). 

And thirdly, it now possible to 
abolish formal education. Increa- 
singly it is becoming only a for- 
mality to ask for a person's 
education when hiring him for 
a job. Intelligence, preference 
and psychological tests are relied 
on more and more even where 
entrance to institutions of higher 
learnings is concerned and after 
a brief and unfortunate infatua- 
tion with education, industries 
and other organization are re- 
turning to an emphasis on train- 
ing on the job as the most effec- 
tive means not only of determin- 
ing a person's ability but teaching 
him the work. I do not mention 
this however as a very relevant 
factor because it will not be the 
hiring practices of organizations 
that will liberate the educational 
proceedure, but rather the dis- 
solution of that proceedure will 
force personnel people to operate 
more and more in a context free 
of "educational" prejudices. In 
other words, the possibility of 
abolishing formal education lies 
not with the uses that formal 
education is made of in the hands 
of technological society, but with 
the students and educators them- 
selves, who in order to cope with 
this technological environment 
must refuse to put up with the 
outdate definitions given for edu- 
cation. It will not be possible in 
the future to ask if you have your 
B.A. because there won't be such 
a thing as a B.A. In the near fu- 
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the times they are o-chongimj 




by victor a. laliotay 




ture you might be asked if you 
attended an institution of learn- 
ing, and if you were received 
from there into society after a 
number of years not with little 
perchments with numbers, but at 
someone who has been exposed 
to education. A little further in 
the future you might be asked if 
you were a member of an educa- 
tional community (which might 
involve lifelong membership), 
and how good your relationships 
were with your counsellors (who 
would aid you in your attempts 
at self-instruction). And some ti- 
me after that no one will ask you 
if you have received an education 
because there will not be any- 
one who has not, that is, no one 
will need or want to fail to avail 
himself of the information, ac 
complishments and skills deem- 
ed normal for all members of so- 
ciety. I do not think I am being 
idealistic when I say this. People 
do not object to traffic regula- 
tions as idealistic; they obey them 
because they don't want to get 
hit. Any new allowance given to 
society is usually objected to on 
the grounds that it will be mi- 
sused. Yet civilization is found- 
ed on the premise that given de- 
cent aspirations people will do 
what is expected of them without 
being forced, and the more al- 
lowence given to people, the 
higher we judge that civilization 
to be. And the whole reason 
behind this is that people do 
things much better when they do 
it their own way, and of their 
own free will. That this simple 
intelligence has not yet pene- 
trated the dark reaches of our 
educational institutions shows, 
(as do the results), 1«'viffi«t1l pri- 
mitive state these institutions 
still exist. 

I am not forgetting the fact 
that a person who is going to 
operate on me medically will 
have to have some proof of his 
ability to do this. But already to- 
day this proof is not entrusted 
to his education but to his train- 
ing. If anything requiring com- 
plex knowledge we do not dare 
to rely on education, but want 
proof in action. Why then do we 
continue to pretend to evaluate 
people according to their formal 
education in which none of us 
believe? I am not interested in 
how well a surgeon did in his 
studies. I want to know how good 
a surgeon he is. Not only does 
the first not concern me; it is 
a poor indication of the second. 
Everyone knows that (a) you 
can pass an exam without un- 
derstanding the subject and that 
(b) you can fail the exam al- 
though you do understand it. The 
answer to this dilemma is that 
your knowledge of a subject 
cannot be exactly determined ; 
something we shall have to face 
if we are to escape from the edu- 
cational merry-9o-i'^w"<*- 
fore we can fMO tho truth we 
must make falsehood unneces- 
sary. No matter how clear evary 
evidence to the contrary, the 
educational system will not be 
abandoned until our society 
learns to do without absolute 
standards like those implied in 
the grade system. Undoubtedly a 
grade system is very efficient in 
handling large numbers of people 
impersonally. At least until it 
turns out to be completely groun- 
less. Then we find that in the 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Student power enters the classroom 



by Robert Choclos 
(reprint McGill Daily) 

BALTIMORE — American 
students are turning their atten- 
tion away from issues like the 
war in Viet Nam and toward the 
irrelevancy of their own educa- 
tion. 

ITiis is the view of Eugene 
Groves, who last March presid- 
ed over the public soul-baring 
of the U.S. National Student 
Association and admitted its 
long-standing dependence on the 
CIA. 

He is now studying social re- 
lations on a Danforth Fellow- 
ship at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

The most recent indication of 
this trend was the NSA conferen- 
ce on student power at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in mid-No- 
vember. The phrase 'student 
power' admits of almost as many 
interpretations as does the black 
movement from which it is deriv- 
ed, but there is now general 
agreement, Groves said, that if 
it is to mean anything "student 
power must be taken into the 
classroom." 

Transmission 
not education 

It has been taken into the 
classroom in the flourishing net- 
work of experimental colleges, 
typified by San Francisco State, 
where some 1000 of the 8000 
students now take courses in a 
wide variety of subjects at the 
experimental college set up by 
students and sympathetic facul- 
ty. The University has granted 
credit ior most of these courses. 

The goals of the educational 
reform movement in the United 
States are not unfamiliar to Mc- 
Gill students; at the educational 
reform conference at Champaign, 
ni. in September, 1966, according 
to the report by Ed Schwartz, 
now NSA president, "We agreed 
that the mere transmission of 
knowledge was not education. 
The fact that a man had memo- 
rized either the laws of physics 



or the laws of New Jersey did not 
itself make him an educated 
man, although, in the process, he 
might become educated. More 
often, than not, however, he does 
not." 

Related to this is the question 
of the goals of the university. 
Groves said there is "a growing 
conception of the university as 
an organic entity, one that has a 
responsibility in all of its deci- 
sions. 

"There is common agreement 
that the university has a respon- 
sibility to transmit a feeling of 
moral responsibility to the stu- 
dent in the classroom. There is 
a growing distaste for academics 
who talk about problems in a dis- 
sociated way." 

Two models 

On other issues there is less 
agreement. l*here was a pro- 
nounced split between militants 
and moderates at the Minnesota 
conference. Student movements 
on different campuses have or- 
ganized themselves on one of 
two models, according to Gro- 
ves, the civil rights model and 
the union model. Those who 
have used the union model often 
call themselves student syndica- 
lists, although they do not mean 
nearly as much by the term as 
UGEQ does. They have organized 
around local, essentialy economic 
issues, and have gained trade- 
union support; labor organizers 
have often participated in stu- 
dent syndicalist movements. 

Groups like SDS, on the other 
hand, have formed "national or- 
ganizations around national is- 
sues" and have a political rather 
than economic orientation. "SDS 
used to be part of the League 
for Industrial Democracy but 
now labor unions are anathena 
to them just like any other or- 
ganization," Groves said. Both 
movements, however, are based 
on individual membership. 

The student's involvement in 
the struggle of the Negro is also 
changing : "There is a realization 



in the white student movement 
that we'll do our thing and you 
(the Negro) will do your thing. 
There is a new emphasis on going 
out to the poor white communi 
ties. The perception of roles is 
becoming more stable." 

New militancy 

There is a new militancy too 
at the Negro colleges; Grambling 
College, for example, recently 
witnessed a protest against the 
concentration on athletics and 
discontent with academic stand- 
ards has been spreading. "What 
is happening," Groves said, "is 
parly a black power movement 
and partly a quality of education 
movement." 

In all this the role of NSA is 
much smaller than the role of its 
Canadian counterparts in similar 
activities. Groves sees NSA pri- 
marily as a "clearing house" and 
a "focal point to bring people 
together." He said that the dif- 
ficulties caused by the CIA 
disclosures had largely passed, 
and NSA's base is "broader but 
shallower; as long as the major 
thrust is in the field of educa- 
tion NSA will have a continuing 
broad base." 

In his president's report issued 
in August, Groves said that the 
CIA-NSA affair had "made clear 
the harsh reality that makes men 
hide behind the protective cover 
of the liberal movement. Never 
was the break between honesty 
and power more clear. Never was 
the naked power of the soft and 
understood gentleman's agree- 
ment, which encompossed gov- 
ernment, business, labor, and the 
the press, so raw, and open, and 
devastating. I wondered again 
how we had survived our disclo- 
sure. Perhaps we would be dis- 
trusted now, not from fear that 
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we might still be with the CIA, 
but because we had disclosed a 
secret." 

Not yet eradicated 

He distinguishes among three 
kinds of reactions to the disclo- 
sures, one group believing that 
government should interfere in 
this way and angry, if at all, 
over the sorts of causes that the 
CIA supported; the second seeing 
NSA as forever tainted by its 
association with the CIA, and the 
third sympathetic with NSA be- 
cause it **had the courage to 



(Continued from page 3) 

long run we have more to loose 
by this deceiving "efficiency". 
Tragic as it may seem to any bu- 
reaucrat, the best way to test a 
person is to see him in action. 
I do not deny that certain capa- 
cities of the most basic nature 
may be scientifically determined, 
when our tests become advanced 
enough. This is why I include 
testing of this sort along with 
apprenticeship as the means by 
which applicants for jobs may 
be sorted out in the future. But 
testing of this sort, doesn't imply 
formal education; rather it is di- 
rected at determining a person's 
capacity to learn and to deal with 
new information, a process which, 
if anything, is laid waste by pre- 
sent educational methods. 

These two things then must 
must be substituted in place of 
education as the means for cate- 
gorizing people if education is to 
be liberated. The future may see 
the absence of any need to cate- 
gorize people but I do not think 
myself capable of seeing that far 
ahead) This pre-supposes a chan- 
ge in the way society is run; a big 
change. Essentially, the change 
is itself is neither outrageous or 
difficult to implement and its 
results would be instantaneously 
gratifying to everyone. The diffi- 
culty lies, as in the case of every 
change, with the inertia of people, 
especially people in power, who 
always feel that since their duty 
is to take responsibility for every- 
thing they are excused from ac- 
tion. 

It is above all students and 
faculty who must take action, 
who must show that they are not 
satisfied with a system that was 
outdated a hundred years before 
that, and definitely dangerous in 
the last two decades. The admi- 
nistrators of the educational 
system have as the focus of their 
power the inertia of society. But 
we have an even greater power 
because we are the moving parts 
of the system. We must demand 
that the method of our education 
be changed, we must show that 
we do not accept the tacit as- 



makc the break and admit its 
involvement." He believes that 
most of the student movement 
falls in the last category. 

But NSA*s main problem seems 
to be that the evils of the CIA 
era have by no means all been 
eradicated. Only 10% of NSA's 
budget comes from its member- 
ship, and most of the rest is in 
the form of grants from govern- 
ment agencies and foundations 
for specific projects. Groves said, 
"I proposed a per-capita levy at 
the lats congress but people 
weren't ready to go that far." 



sumption that we are morons, 
that we rebel against the slow but 
certain corruption of our natural 
curiosity and thirst for relevant 
knowledge, and against the abuse 
of our confidence in society and 
ourselves. The students and the 
faculty can if they want to, if 
they have the guts, if they would 
only realize the tremendous, un- 
postponable importance of it, up- 
root this cancer in the social 
body, make industry and govern- 
ment recognize that the times are 
a-changing, and create communi- 
ties of true learning where now 
exist what amount to mental 
institutions operating with the 
implicit assumption that the stu« 
dent isi to be subjugated, memb- 
ers of the faculty already are, 
and education is the process of 
arrical equivalent of a human 
being's four years of thirsts 
passions, social crises, lovelife, 
reading habits and search for 
meaning amidst the ruins of 
broken conceptions of the world 
and a stupendous deluge of in- 
formation that everyone is scared 
to death of and deals with by 
ignoring. There is only one way 
to deal with it, and that is to 
shift the emphasis from digesting 
information, which is no longer 
possible to living with informa- 
tion. Students and faculty must 
take this step, must enforce it 
on society, must make society 
realize that this step must be 
made and that all our other ins- 
titutions must comply with this 
step so as to make it possible. 
The step, in itself, is possible; 
the change is possible; it may 
even be easy. All that it requires 
is that we should accept that 
education is something that an 
individual does, not something 
that is done to him; that people 
can only educate thentselves, they 
cannot be educated that educa- 
tion cannot be used as a thing 
for evaluating people and that 
some other thing must be used 
for this purpose, leaving educa- 
tion to be the process of grow- 
ing people other than shaping 
them, leaving it to be something 
that is available to people rather 
than something that they must 
^account for. If they must ac- 
count for something let it be 
anything else but this precious 
thing; let it be something the 
misuse of which is less appalling. 



Summer Employment opportunities 
In Federal Government Departments 

Approximately 1,800 summer positions are avail- 
able across Canada for undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students in the pure and applied sciences, en- 
gineering, and those in medicine, dentistry and 
pharmacy. 

Salaries will range from $300 to $640 a month and 
there are generous provisions for travel to and from 
places of work. 

Details and application forms are available at your 
placement office. Closing date for receipt of appli- 
cations is January 26, 1968. 
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Educational system faces major revision 



English universities in Quebec are going to lose their 
first year program, perhaps as early as fall 1968, 
when the new system of pre-imiversity institutes, re- 
commended by the Parent Commission, goes into 
operation. This article is of the utmost importance to 
anyone who has a brother or sister in high school or is 
interested in the future of education in this province. 



by EUEN ROSEMAN 

(reprint McGill Daily) 

Within a few years, Quebec stu- 
denH will not be able to proceed 
directly from high school to university, 
but will be required to spend two 
years at a tuition-free post-secondary 
institute, before going on to university 
for another three years to get their 
BA or BSc. 

At present, Quebec is one of the 
few places in North America that re- 
quires students to undergo only 
eleven years of primary and secon- 
dary education before being eligible 
for university. Now it intends to 
change that situatiort by initiating an 
educational scheme unlike anything 
that exists anywhere in Canada, the 
US or Britain. 

The idea for this reform originated in 
the Hoyal Commission of Inquiry on 
Education, set up in 1961 by Quebec 
Premier Jean Lesage to »*study the or- 
ganization and financing of education in 
the province of Quebec". Under the 
Chairmanship of Monsignor Alphonse- 
Maric Parent, former vice-rector of La- 
val University, the Commission issued 
its mammoth report in three install- 
ments in 1963, 1964 and 1966, and dealt 
with all aspects of education in both 
the French and English systems. 

In particular, its recommendations for 
the reform of pre-university training — 
the establishment of general and pro- 
fessional colleges, or "institutes** — were 
set forth in Volume II, and excerpts are 
quoted on the page opposite. The ge- 
neral rationale behind these institutes 



• the greater democratization 
of education by enabling more 
students to continue their educa- 
tion beyond the secondary level 
(optimally about 70% of all stu- 
dents graduating from high school 
would attend, and school attend- 
ance would be compulsory up to 
the age of 18) 

• to ease the transition from 
high school to university 

• to reroute people who go 
to university for the wrong rea- 
sons and equip them with a skill 
or trade; at the same time, to re- 
lieve universities of their large 
freshman class, helping them to 
cope with their siie problem, and 
leaving them to concentrate on 
advanced teaching and research 

• to prepare non-university- 
bound students with greater and 
more varied technical skilk ond 
to upgrade the level of vocotionol 
training 

• to bring the English and 
French educational systems into 



line, with uniform admission re- 
quirements on both sides 

# to further a longer and 
broader course of studies so that 
students' career choices need be 
neither premature nor irrevocable. 
Action began only this yeor 

The proposal was put forward in Oc- 
tober, 1964. but it wasn't until spring of 
this year that the necessary legislation 
was passed. Bill 21 of the Quebec Legis- 
lature provided for the creation of "ge- 
neral and vocational educational colle- 
ges", or "Colleges d'Enseignement Ge- 
neral et Professionnel (CEGEP's)." 

The bill deviated from Parent report 
terminology, avoiding the word institute 
because "college" was more general in 
North America and would not create 
confusion for students applying to uni- 
versities outside the province. The bill 
also stipulated that the government 
would have direct control over the col- 
leges only through spending, and that 
control of each college would rest in 
an 18-man Board of Directors. 

On the French side, the planning and 
organization of the colleges went ahead 
extremely quickly, partly because the 
situation was more urgent, and because 
it was only a question of regrouping ex- 



isting facilities and personnel, and 
shortening the duration of studies. A 
number of CEGEP s were established 
with haste in Montreal, Quebec City, 
Jonqui^re and Rimouski, in time for 
the 1967-68 academic year. 

But the creation of English language 
colleges has been more complicated and 
has cost English administrators numer- 
ous nights of sleep. The Department of 
Education is working towards a dead- 
line of September 1968 for initiation of 
the English system, but if at least one 
college can be set up by that time, it 
cannot become compulsory for pre-uni- 
versity students until fall of *69 at the 
soonest. 

A college planning committee, with 
some university personnel involved, was 
set up last spring and submitted a brief 
about a month ago to the Department 
of Education, recommending that a le- 
i;a\ corporation be formed, so that a 
college of about 1000 students could 
be opened in the downtown Montreal 
area by September, 1968. 

There has yet been no response from 
the government, but if it does grant a 
charter, the corporation will have less 
than a year in which to set the entrance 
requirements, decide which of the 75 
pre-univer£ity, professional and technic- 
al studies it will offer, obtain some 
kind of facilities- and hire a staff. (The 
Parent Report had recommended that 
each college should have 1500 students 
at the minimum, residence facilities, a 
campus of its own, and a teaching staff 
all equipped with at least an MA. This 
situation may be approached in time). 

May ask universities to help out 

The alternative to setting up a separ- 
ate downtown college, (if the govern- 
ment doesn't have the necessary funds), 



is to ask McGill, Sir George, Loyola, Ma- 
rianopolis, Bishop's and St. Joseph's 
Teachers' College to offer the two year 
CEGEP curriculum (only academic, not 
vocational) on their campuses, instead 
of their present first year program. The 
government would pay for the loan of 
their facilities, teaching and possibly ad- 
ministrative personnel. The Education 
Minister has already asked the six uni- 
versities if they would agree to this 
proposal, on the understanding that it 
was only a temporary measure, and that 
the government would simultaneously 
undertake a building program to get the 
CEGEP's onto their own campuses. 

If the word does come from Quebec 
that this is the option it favors, it would 
create a number of "knotty problems" 
for the universities, in the words of 
McGilPs Academic Vice-Principal Mi- 
chael Oliver. Ways would have to be 
found to deal with the discrepancies in 
the length of term (September to June 
for the colleges), course offerings, stu- 
dents from outside the province, lack 
of revenue from the students who arcn*t 
paying tuition, and many others. It 
would also have to be decided whether 
students would be able to enter certain 
professional schools (law. medicine and 
dentistry) after the two year college 
training, and how to bring the other 
faculties such as nursing and social work 
into line. 

Whichever of the two oyMiont is 
finolly fovored, storting on outononv 
ous downtown college, or giving the 
CEGEF course on the university cam- 
puses (which will enable the system 
to get into fuN operation os soon os 
possible), the going wiH be rough at 
first. Out the tongHnongo benefits to 
Quebec students will probobly be 
worth tlie trial. 



Faculty: Intellectuals or clerks ? 



by Dr. George Haggar 
{reprint Cord Weekly) 

The fundamental issue facing univer- 
sity facilities in Canada is whether our 
"intellectuals" will continue to act as 
sales clerks or begin to act as intellec- 
tuals. Doubtless, most of them as *'lib- 
eral-minded-people" consider the ques- 
tion before us irrelevant as a social 
issue, but significant as an academic 
exercise in this world of liberal harmony 
and "fellowship". 

The exponents of harmony in this 
country have of late discovered that 
students in fact have passions and those 
untutored minds are people. 

What is amazing, however, is that 
those consumers are raising questions 
about the quality of the sold products 
and sometimes the manufacturing skill 
of the producers. And most irritating of 
all, is the fact that the students are 
asking the higher clerks — the admin- 
istrators — about the conditions of 
work for the producers, the environ- 
ment in which they are shopping and 
above all, they are demanding a share 
in the management of the factory sys- 
tem. 

As catalysis of the coming revolution, 
the students are the harbingers and the 
heralds of a new civilization — a civil- 
ization that asserts that man is not a 
speck in the cosmic dust, nor a chattel 
to be bargaining about, nor a child to 
be assuaged by a pacifier. They are 
saying no to dehumanization, no to 
pleasant platitudes, no to programmed 
education; they are proclaiming their 
humanity in a debauched milieu and they 
know who is responsible for this mons- 
trosity. 

In their quest for self discovery, hu- 
man committment and social emancip- 
ation, the students have put their seniors 
on the defensive and the latter have re- 
acted in a typical ruling-class manner. 

They have either withdrawn into their 
shells hoping that this ^'generational 
gap" is a temporary phenonien; but 



having noticed the mounting tide of the 
onslaught, they tried to harness it so 
as to reinforce the existing order and 
demonstrate their liberality. Thus the 
new "public relations" in the universi- 
ties, the commissions, the joint commit- 
tees and the new "fellowship." But all 
this utilitarian activity and this "human- 
ism" seem to have whetted the appetites 
of the consumers who are no longer 
satisfied with "joint partnership" and 
are seeking the substance of power, not 
its shadow. 

Here, I think, is the crux of the mat- 
ter. The students have learned here and 
elsewhere that in fact, the supporters of 
the status quo have no intention of 
sharing in the government of the univ- 
ersity and do not plan to abdicate or 
surrender. Moreover, the faculties have 
become the Girondists in "this best of 
all possible worlds." And since they do 
not want any basic change; they simply 
want to be "in" on the secrets of empire 
and to achieve this "historic mission" 
some of them would like to have a 
united front for the students. Though 
most professors are contemptuous of 
"student power", they think that the 
"radicals" are a small but a useful 
minority whose immense energies could 
best be channeled to advance profes- 
sional interests. 

Put bluntly, professors have no regard 
for student radicalism and have not 
examined its contents. But they want 
to use it as an instrument to club the 
administrators with rather than use it 
as a means of opening new fields of 
student faculty relations or broadening 
the existing sources of co-operation and 
communications. This opportunism is 
being slowly detected by the students 
but as accredited clerks and members 
of the new priest-hood the professors 
will go on demanding a role commen- 
surate with their functions in the eter- 
nal design of the contemporary univ- 
ersity, thinking that they can call in the 
troops if the occasion requires them. 
Meanwhile they will rely on "reason" 



to persuade the administration that the 
"machine can be operated more pro- 
ductively and more efficiently if they 
set in on more non-accountable and non- 
functioning committees. 

To illustrate this principle, let us cit« 
our campus — the best of all possible 
campusses. Here we have no social com- 
munity. We merely have an ecological 
community — a personalized environ- 
ment of nomads linked together by a 
physical plant and a "benign" adminis- 
tration whose members prepare and dis- 
tribute the monthly "diet" and hope to 
bridge the lagging two year gap between 
the national and local diets. The faculties 
protest and they grumble in their "pal- 
atial" faculty lounge and they even talk 
about "power," but the moment some- 
one has access to power, his information 
becomes privileged and it cannot be 
divulged, etc., etc., etc. 

The difficulties of the professors are 
compounded by their lack of collective 
consciousness as a group and thus their 
relationships with the students cannot 
be any more than transactional. For 
these reasons, the faculties are half-vic- 
tims, half-accomplices and therefore 
half-human beings. And this leads me 
to say : unless the intellectual replaces 
the clerk, both the administrator and 
the teacher will become superfluous 
clerks in this great private enterprise 
of ours. Therefore, it follows that the 
intellectual as the interpreter of the 
"tradition" must become the author of 
the tradition and if he does not, or re- 
fuses to, he, like his predecessors, must 
be consigned to the dustbin of history. 

Knowledge is pain and the demands 
of virtue are onerous and only the great 
create great deeds. And this epoch is a 
time of greatness, a time of quest, and 
a time of love; a time of spring and a 
time of passions; a time of brotherhood 
and a time of integrity; a time of choice 
and a time of authenticity; a time of 
man becoming man and a time of free- 
dom and her majestic unfolding. 

It is a time of revolution ! 
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Snow Sculpturing 

Jan. 16-23 

Each class has the chance to show their artistic abilities in 
ice. The theme for the sculptures is Winter Sports. Come out and 
participate. 
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Winter C 



Ski Day 

Jan. 25 



Place : Mount Habitant in St. Souveur des Monts. 

Buses leave Mac at 7:30 am. 

Buses leave Mount Habitant at 4:00 pm. 

Facilities include skating rink, toboganning (bring your own tobogan » 
and lot*, of hills for skiing. 

Lunch will be served at the Bonhomme Restaurant for $1.25. Menu: 
fish end chips, beef stew. 

le Trappeau Bar and Discotheque for those who can prove they ore 
over 20r 

Ski equipment rental : Wood Skis $2.00 

Boots $1.00 
Poles -50 
Insurance .50 



Total $4.00 
Additional $1.00 for metal skis. 
Tow Tickets - $1.25, allows one to use T-bor and choir lift. 
Tickets go on sole January 10 - 18 in the Stewart Foyer. 
We must sell 380 tickets by Thursday, January 18 in order to have 
classes cancelled for this event. 



Fun Night 

Jan. 25 



Relax after a day on the hills. 

Movie : VIVA MARIA starring "BRIDGETTE BARDOr'. 

Place : Assembly Hall. 
Price : 50^ 

Tickets go on sale January 12 • 25. 
A donee follows in the new coffee shop. 




Rink Night 



Jon. 26 



The fun beg nj at 7:30 at Glenflnnan Rink. 
Tickets are 502 and wiil be sold at the door. 
Features : Staff — Student Broomball Gome. 

Hockey game — Mac vs Bishop's. 

Hot chocolo'e >/il ae served to warm your in- 
nards. 

Dance folio In rhe New Coffee Shop. 




Carnival R 



Jan. 24 



Highlight — Crowning of the Queen. 

Professor Henneberry will officially opei 

M.C. Keith Randall of CFCF. 

Features: Mohko Himel and occompanij 
Born and raised in Isroeol, Molko is not 
Daughter of a Cantor, she mode her debut wil 
ren's Theatre. As a dancer, she was acclaimed 
and OS on actress, she was the star of one of tF 
Tale". 

As on adult Molko had no intention of i 
S' e refused a scholarship in Dramatic Arts, inst 
School of Tel-Aviv and song with the Isreal T 

Molka moved to Toronto Ontario and was 
backstage to accompany dancers. One evening 
ed to meet the owner of such a lovely voice, a 
audience. From that day, she became more on 
became a television personality as a panelist^ 
concerts as well as appearing on American one 

Molko sings in many different languages 
otes on easy understanding of the mood and s 
Price : $2.00 

Tickets go on sale January 12 - 24 in t 



WATCH the Montreal Gazette c 
The Macdonald College Princesj 
fashions. 
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Woodsmen Competition 



Jan. 27 



Begins 10:00 am on Lower Campus. 

Teams from all over Eastern Canada and the North eastern 
States will participate. Teams include Paul Smirhs, U.N.B., Penn. 
Staie, University of Toronto, McGill and Mac. 

Woodsmen BEER Party - 3:00 - 7:00 in the Old Coffee j; 
Shop. 

Adm!s:icn is free with a button, otherwise 25^. 
Woodsmen Events : 



1 ) Splitting 

2 ) Chopping 

3 ) Decking 

4 ) Snow Shoe 

5) Chain Sow 



6) Log Rolling 

7) Pulp Throwing 

8 ) Felling and Twitching 
^ I Buck Saw 

10) Swede Saw 




ivue 



Carnival '68. 



newcomer to show Business, 
the well-known Israeli Child- 
t the celebrated Dolio Festival 
first Israel films, "The Village 

aking the theatre her career, 
ad she enrolled in the Normal 
3cher's Choir. 

mgaged as a vocalist, singing 
someone in the audience ask- 
d Malko was presented to the 
more in demand and rapidly 
dancer and singer. She gave 
Canadian TV shows, 
ind her particular style facilit- 
ory in each song. 

B Stewart Foyer. 



1 January 26, Friday, 
es will model Eaton's 



Basketball 

Jan. 27 

Our Macdonald Clansmen challenge the Bishop Gaiters. 
Admission is free with a Carnival button, otherwise 25^. 

Curling Bonspiel 

Jan. 21 

Lasts all day Sunday. 
Place : Gienfinnan rink. 
Staff-Student, mixed competition. 



Carnival Ball 

Jon. 27 




i 

X 



I 



The Class of 71 Ags and Home Ecs provide the climax 
to Carnival '68 by printing the underwater world of OCEANIA 
to Mac. The band featured is Ted West and the West Winds. 
The dance begins at 9:00 and ends at 1:00. 

Price : $3.50 per couple, tickets will be sold in the Stewart 
Foyer during the noon ond evening meal hours. 

Tickets go on sole January 12-27. 
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THE STUOEXT 




Art: The Ubyssey 



Students are niggers. When you get that straight, 
our schools begin to malce sense, it's more impor- 
tant, though, to understand why they're niggers. 
If we follow that question seriously, it will lead us 
past the zone of academic bullshit, where dedicat- 
ed teachers pass their knowledge on to a new 
generation, and ihto the nitty-gritty of human needs 
and hangups. From there we can go oh to consider 
whether It might ever be possible for students to 
come up from slavery. 

First, look at the role students play in what we 
like to call education. At Col State where I teach, 
the students have separate and unequal dining 
facilities. If I bring a student into the faculty dining 
room, my colleagues get uncomfortable, as though 
there were a bad smell. If I eat in the student cafe- 
teria, I become known as the educational equiva- 
lent of a '*ni^9er-lover". In at least one building 
there ore even rest rooms which students may not 
use. Also there is an unwritten low barring student- 
faculty lovemoking. Fortunately, this anti-miscege- 
nation low, like its Southern counterpart, is not 
100 p^r cent effective. 

CHOOSE HOMECOMING QUEEN 

Students at Cal State are politically disenfran- 
chised. They are in on academic Lowndes County. 
Most of them con vote in notional elections their 
average age is about 26 - but they hove no voice 
in the decisions which affect their academic lives. 
The students are, it is true, allowed to hove a toy 
government of their own. if is a government run. 
for the most port, by Uncle Toms, concerned prin- 
cipally with trivia. The faculty and administrators 
decide what courses will be offered; the students 
get to choose their own Homecoming Queen. Oc- 
casionally, when student leaders get uppity and 
rebellious, they're either ignored, put off with 
trivial concessions, or maneuvered' expertly out 
of position. 

A student at Col State is expected to know his 
place. He calls a faculty member **Sii'' or **Doctor" 
or "Professor" and he smiles and shuffles some as 
he stonds outside the professor's office waiting for 
permission to enter. The faculty tell him what cour- 
ses to toke (in my department, English, even elec- 
tives have to be approved by a faculty member); 
they tell him whot to read, what to write, ond, fre- 
quently, where to set the margins on his typewriter, 
lliey tell him whot's true and what isn't. Some tea- 
chers insist thot they encourage dissent but they're 
almost always living and every student knows it. 
Tell The Man what he wants to hear or he'll fail 
you. 

When a te<icher says "lump" students' jump. I 
know of one professor who refused to take up 
class time for exams and required students to show 
up for tests at 6:30 in the morning. And they did 
by GodI Another, at exam time, provides answer 
cords to be filled out - each one enclosed in a paper 
bag with a hole cut in the top to see through. Stu- 
dents stick their writing hands in the bags while 
taking the test. The teacher isn't a prove; I wish he 
were. He does it to prevent cheating. Another col- 
league once caught a student reading during one 
of his lectures and threw her book against the wall. 
Still another lectures his students into a stupor ond 
then screams at them in rage when they fall asleep. 

CLASS IS NOT DISMISSEDI 

During the first meeting of a closs, one girl got up 
to leave after obout ten minutes hod gone by. The 
teacher rushed over, grabbed her by the arm, say- 
ing 'This class is not dismissedl" and led her bock 
to her seot. On the some day another teacher bo- 
gan by informing his class that he does not like 
beards, mustachos, long hair on boys, or coprl pants 
on girts, and will not tolerate ony of that in his closs. 
The closs. incidonfolly, consisted mostly of high 
school teachers. 

Even more discouraging thon this Auschwiti 



approach to education is the fact that the students 
take it. They haven 'l gone through twelve years of 
public school for nothing. They've learned one thing 
and perhaps only one thing during those twelve 
years. They've forgotten their algebra. They're 
hopelessly vague about chemistry and physics. 
They've.grown to fear and resent literature. They 
write like they've been lobotomized. But, Jezus, 
can they follow orders! Freshmen come up to me 
with an essay and ask if I want it folded and whe- 
ther their name should be in the upper right hand 
corner. And I want to cry and kiss them and caress 
their poor, tortured heads. 

Students don't ask that orders moke sense. They 
give up expecting things to make sense long before 
they leave elementary school. Things are true be- 
cause the teacher soys they're true. At a very early 
age we all learn to accept "two truths," as did cer- 
tain medieval churchmen. Outside of class, things 
ore true to your tongue, your finger, your stomach, 
your hoort. Inside class, things are true by reason 
of authority. And that's just fine becouse you don'ti 
core anyway. Miss Wiedemeyer tells you a noun is 
a person, place or thing. So let it be. You don't 
give a rat's ass; she doesn't give a rat's ass. 

SIRENS AND A RATTLE OF BULLETS 

The important thing is to please her. Bock in 
kindergarten, you found out that teachers only love 
children who stand in nice straight lines. And that's 
where it's been at ever since. Nothing changes 
except to get worse. School becomes more and 
more obviously o prison. Last year I spoke to a stu- 
dent assembly at Manual Arts High School and then 
couldn't get out of the goddamn school. I mean the- 
re was no way out. Locked doors. High fences. One 
of the inmates was trying to moke it over a fence 
when he sow me coming and froze in panic. For a 
moment, I expected sirens, a rattle of bullets, and 
him clawing the fence. 

Then there's the infamous *'code of dress". In 
some high schools, if your skirt looks too short, 
you have to kneel before the principal, in a brief 
allegory of fellatio. If the hem doesn't reach the 
floor, you go home to change while he, presuma- 
bly, lacks off. Boys in high school can't be too slop- 
py and they can't be too sharp. You'd think the 
school board would be delighted to see all the spa- 
des trooping to school in pointy shoes, suits, ties 
and stingy brims. Uh-uh. They're too visible. 

What school amounts to, then, fur white and 
black kids alike, is a 1 2 year course in how to be 
slaves. What else could explain what I see in a 
freshman class? They've got that slave mentality; 
obliging and ingratiating on the surface but hosti- 
le and resistent underneath. Like block slaves, 
students vary in their awareness of what's going 
on. Some recognize their own put-on for what it 
is and even let their rebellion break through to 
the surface now and then. Others - including most 
of the *'good students" - have been more deeply 
brainwashed. They swallow the bullshit with gree- 
dy mouths. They honest-to-God believe in grades, 
in busy work, in general education requirements. 
They're like those old grey-headed houseniggers 
you can still find in the South who don't see what 
oil the fuss is about because Mr. Charlie ''treats 
ut real good." 

THEY CHEAT A LOT 

College entronce requirements tend to favor 
the Toms and screen out the rebels. Not entirely, 
of course. Some students at Col State ore expert 
con artists who know perfectly well what's happe- 
ning. They want to degree and spend their years 
on the old plantation olternatejy laughing and 
cursing as they play the yame. If their egos ore 
strong enough, they cheat a lot. And of course, even 
the Toms ore angry down doep somewhere. But 
it comes out in passive rather than active aggres- 
sion. They're unexplolnobly thick-witted and sub- 



ject to frequent spells of laziness. They misread 
simple questions. They spend their nights mecha- 
nically outlining history chapters while mOticu- 
lously failing to comprehend a word of what's in 
front of them. 

The saddest coses among both black slaves and 
student slaves ore the on^ who have so thorough- 
ly introjected their masters' values that their an- 
ger is oil turned inward. At Col State these ore the 
kids for whom every low grade is torture, who 
stammer and shake when they speok to a profes- 
sor. They go through an emotional crisis every ti- 
me they're called upon during class. You can reco- 
gnize them easily «t finals time. Their faces ore 
festooned with fresh pimples; their bowels boil 
audibly across the room. If there really in o Lost 
Judgment, then the parents and teachers who crea- 
ted these wrecks are going to burn in hell. 

So student ore niggers. It's time to find out vwhy. 
and to do this, we have to take a long look at A^. 
Charlie. 

The teachers I know best ore college professors. 
Outside the classroom and token as a group their 
most striking characteristic is timidity. They're 
short on bolls. Just look at their working condi- 
tions. At o time when even xf\\%xox\\ workers hove 
begun to fight and win, college professors are 
still afraid to make more than a token effort to 
improve their pitiful economic status. In Califor- 
nia state colleges the faculties are screwed regu- 
larly and vigorously by the governor and legisla- 
ture and yet they still won't offer any solid resis- 
tance. They lie flat on their stomachs with their 
pants down, mumbling cotchphroses like '*pro- 
fessional dignity" and "meaningful dialogue". 

THEY COPPED OUT 

Professors were no different when I was on un- 
dergraduate at UCLA during the McCarthy era; 
it was like a cattle stampede as they rushed to 
cop out. And in more recent years, I found that 
my being arrested in sit-ins brought from my collea 
gues not so much approval or condemnation as 
open-mouthed astonishment: **You could lose your 
jobl" 

Now, of course, there's the Vietnamese war. If 
gets some opposition from a few teachers. Some 
support it. But a vast number of professors, who 
know perfectly well what's happening, ore copping 
out ogain«. And in the high schools you can forget 
it. Stillness reigns. 

I'm not sure why teachers ore so chickenshit. 
It could be that academic training itself forces a 
split between thought and action. It might also 
be that the tenured security of o teaching |ob at- 
tracts timid persons who ore unsure of themselves 
and need weapons and other external trappings 
of authority 

At any rote, teachers ore short on bolls. And, 
OS Judy Einstein has eloquently pointed out, the 
classroom offers on artificial and protected envi- 
ronment in which they con exercise their v/ill to 
power. 

Your neighbors may drive a better cor; gas sta- 
tion attendants may intimidate you, your wife may 
dominate you; the stote legislature may shit on 
you; but in the classroom, by God, students do 
whot you say-or-else. The grade is o hell of a wea- 
pon. It may not rest on your hip, potent and rigid 
like o cop's gun, but In the long run it's more pov*er- 
ful. At your personol whim - anytime you choose - 
you con keep 35 students up for nights and have 
the "pleasure" of seeing them walk into the class- 
room pasty-faced ond red-eyed corrying a sheaf 
of typewritten pages, with a title poge, MLA foot- 
notes and morgins set at 15 and 91. 

RESPECT FOR AUTHORITY 
The general timidity which causes teachers to 
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inok« nigg«rt of th«lr students utuolly IncludM o 
mor« specific f«ar - f«or of tho students th«ms«r* 
v«ft. Aft«r till, students oro diHorent, just like 
block pooplo. You stond oxposod in front of thorn, 
knowing thot thoir intoiosts, thoir voluos ond thoir 
longuoge oro differont from yours. To moko motters 
worse you may suspect that you yourself are not 
the most engaging person. What then can protect 
you from their ridicule and scorn? Respect for ou- 
thority. That's what - It's the policemon's gun a- 
goin. The white bwana's pith helmet. So you flaunt 
that authority. You wither whisperers with a mur- 
derous glance. You crush objectors with erudition 
and heavy irony. And, worst of all, you make your 
own attainments seem not accessible but aweso- 
mely remote. You conceal your massive ignorance - 
and parade a slender learning. 

Finally, there's the darkest reason of all for the 
master-slave approach to education. The less trai- 
ned and the less socialized a person is, the more 
he constitutes a sexual threat and the more he will 
be subjugated by institutions, such as penitentio- 
ries and schools. Many of us are aware by now of 
the sexual neurosis which makes white man so 
fearful of integrated schools and neighborhoods, 
and which makes castration of Negroes a deeply 
entrenched Southern folkway. We should reco- 
gnize a similar pattern in education. There is a 
kind of castration that goes on in schools. It be- 
gins, before school years, with parents' first en- 
croachments on their children's free unashamed 
sexuality and continues right up to the day when 
they hand you your doctoral diploma with a blee- 
ding, shriveled pair of testicles stapled to the par- 
chment. It's not that sexuality has no place in the 
classroom. You'll find it there but only in certain 
perverted and vitiated forms. 

PERVERSION IS INTELLECTUAL 

How does sex show up in school? First of all, 
there's the sadomasochistic relationship between 




teochers ond students. Thot's plenty sexual although 
the price of enioying it is to be unowore of whcrt's 
hoppening. In wolks the student in his ivy Le«igue 
equivalent of <o motorcycle jocket* * In walks the 
teacher - o kind of inteflectual rough trode - ond 
flogs his students with grodes, tests, sarcasm ond 
snotty superiority until their very broins ore blee- 
ding, in Swinburne's Englond, the whipped school 
boy frequently grew up to be o flogellont. With us 
their perversion is intellectual but it's no less per- 
verse. 

Sex also shows up in the classroom as ocodemlc 
subject matter - sanitized and abstracted, thorough- 
ly oivorced from feeling. You get **sex education" 
now in both high school and college classes: every 
one determined not be emborrossed, to be very 
up-to-date, these are the classes for which sex, as 
Feiffer puts it **can be a l>eautiful thing if properly 
administered". And then of course, there's still o- 
nother depressing manifestation of sex in the clos- 
room: the '*off<oTor" teacher, who keeps his class 
awoke with sniggering sexual allusions, obscene 
titters and academic innuendo. The sexuality be 
purveys, it must be admitted, is at least better 
than none at all. 

UNDERNEATH THE PETTI-PANTS 

What's missing, from kindergorten to groducrte 
school, is honest recognition of what's happening - 
turned-on awareness of what's undemeoth the pe^ 
ti-ponts, the chinos and the flannels. It's not thot 
sex needs to be pushed in school; sex Is pushed 
enough. But we should lot it be, where It Is ond 11* 
ke it is. I don't Insist thot lodies In |unlor high school 
lovingly caress their students' mmkm (somedoy, 
moybe); however. It Is reOsonoUe to osk that the 
ladies don't by exomple and :stricture« teoch their 
students to pretend thot they oren't there. As things 
stand now, students ore psychically costroted or 
spayed - and for the very some reoson thot Mock 
men ore castrated In Georgia: becouse they're o 
threot. 

So you con add sexuol repression to the list of 
causes, along with vonHy, fear and will to powetr, 
that turn the teocher into Mr. Charlie. You might 
also wont to keep in mind that he was o nigger 
once himself and has ever really gotten over it. 
And there are more causes, some of which are bet- 
ter described in sociological than in psychological 
terms. Work them out, it s not hard. But in the moon 
time what we've got on our hands is o whole lot of 
niggers. And whot mokes this particularly orim 
is that the student has less chance than the block 
mon of goHing out of his bag. Because the student 
doesn't even know he's in it. That, more or less, 
is what's happening In higher education. And the 
resuhs ore stoggering. 

For one thing damn little education takes ploce 
in the schools. How could it? You can't educote 
slaves; you can only train them. Or, to use on uglier 
and more timely word, you con only program them. 

HANDS IN SOME ClAY 

I like^o folk dance. Like. other novices. I ve gone 
to the Intersection or to the Museum and laid out 
good money in order to leorn how to dance. No 
grades, no prerequisites, no separate dlnino rooms, 
they lust turn you on to dancing. That's •«*Jcatlon. 
Now look at what happens in college. A friend ot 
mine, Mih, recently finished a folk donee doss. F^ 
his final he hod to leorn things like this; ^« l[™ 
ore known for their wit and imoginorton, qw«lltlos 
reflected in their donees, which include the |lg. 
the reel ond the hornpipe ". And then the teocher 
graded him A, B, C, D. or F, while he danced in 
front of her. Thot's not education. Thot s not e^ 
training. That'* on obomlnotion on ♦•jj^ J» 
earth. It's especially ironic because Mih took that 
donee doss trying to get out of the ^jf • 

He took crafts for the some reason. Greot rtgWJ 
Get your bonds in some cloy? Moke somethingT 



Then the teocher onnouncod thot o 20 pope form 
poper would be required - wHh footnote*. 

At my school we even grode people on hov 
they rood poetry^ Thot's 'like oroding people on 
how they fuck. But we do It. In rcMt, God help mm, 
I do H. I'm the Simon Legree of the poetry plonto- 
tion. *Tote thot lombl Uft that spondeol" Even 
to discuss o good poem in that «enviionment Is po- 
tentially dongerous becouse the very clossroom 
is contominoted. As hord os I moy try to turn stu- 
dents on to poetry, I know thot the desks, the tests, 
the IBM cords, their own attitudes toward school 
and my own residue of UCLA method ore turning 
them off. 

MAKE THEM WILLING SLAVES 

Another result of student slovery is |ust os don- 
gerous - students don't get emoncipoted when 
they graduate. As o matter pf foct, we don't let 
them groduote until they've demonstroted their 
willingness ' over 1 6 yeors - to remoln skives. And 
for important jobs, like teoching, we moke them 
go through more yeors just to moke sure. 

What I'm getting at is thot we're oil more or 
less niggers ond sieves, teochers ond students 
ollke. This Is the foct you hove to stort with In try- 
ing to umierstond - wider socfol ^phonomeno, soy, 
politics, in our cpuntry ond In other, coimlHee, 

Educotionol oppression Is trkkler to fight fhon 
racial eiqpression. If you're a McKk rebel they con't 
exile you; they either hove to Intlmidote you or 
kill you. But in high school or colloge. they con 
|utt bounce you out of the foM. Aiid thoy do. 

Rebel students ond renegode foculty members 
get smothered or shot down with deyostoting oc- 
curocy. In high school, H's uiudly the tludont who 
gots H; It's more often the teocher. Others get 
tired of fighting ond voluntorfly loove the •yif^m.- 
But dropping out of college for o rebel. Is o little 
like going North, for o Negro. You con't reoNy get 
owoy from H so you might os well etoy ond roiso 



ORGANIZE FOR FREEDOM NOW 

Itow do you rolse hell? Thot's onother ortkle. 
But for o stort, why not stay wHh the onology? Whot 
hove block people donet They hove, Hrst of oil, 
foced the foct of thok slovery. They've stopped 
kidding themselves obout on eventuol rework In 
the Greot Wotermelon Fetch in the sky. Theyve 
orgonized. They've decided to get freedom now, 
and they've started tokinq H. 

StudenH like block poople, hove Immense unu- 
sed power. They could theoretkolly. insist on por- 
ticipoting in their own educotlon. «^ ^•^"ISr^ 
ocodemlc freedom bilateral. They could ooc h thei r 
teochers to thHve on love ond odmlrotlon raHier 
thon on feor ond respect, ond to loy dovvn ^ 
weopons. Students could discover community. And 
they could loom to donee by doncino on the IBM 
cords. They could moke coloHng books out of ths 
cotologs ond they eouW put the groding s^^stem in o 
museum. 

They could ro«e one set of wolls ond let life co- 
me blowing Into the ckissroom. They could turn 
the dossroom into a of octlon'' os P*t#r Morin 
describes H. And they cduld study for the best of 
oil possible reosons • their own resources. 

They could. They hove the power. But only m o 
v^ry ^w ploces, like Berkeley, hove they even 
begun to think obout using H. For studenH os for 
Mock people, the hordestWttle Isn't wMi Mr. Chor- 
lie. H's wHh whot Mr. Chorile hos done to your 
mind. 

Forber teachers English at a college in Los Angeles. 

This article was reprinted from the Lance, who re- 
printed it from the Georgian, the Ubyssey, who 
reprinted it from the Indian Head. 
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Joey land has it good again! 



$100 A MONTH IF YOU STUDY FOR JOEY 



By John KELSEY, 

Canadian University Press 
ST. JOHN'S, NFLD (CUP) — 
They still have navy parades in 
St. John's. 

First you hear the drum, then 
the silver xylophone, then the 
bugles start as 400 cadets and 
cadettes turn up the Queen's 
Road hill. 

Nobody knew what the navy 
was celebrating — it was Oct. 1, 
the 18th anniversary of the Chi- 
nese revolution, but that wasn't 
it — and nobody seemed to care. 
The horde of children not yet old 
enough for para-military service 
obviously didn't care why they 
chased the parade. If it isn't the 



out-of-step navy youth, it's the 
army of the veterans, or some- 
body, almost every Sunday. 

Then the church bells start — 
real, brass bells with monks on 
the end of ropes, from all di- 
rections. Each ring and each 
cadet hammers it in : Newfound- 
land is both a very old place and 
Somewhere Else, not-quitc-Cana- 
da and no-longer-England. 

Somewhere Else has lots of 
rock, scrubby trees, tough people 
— and Joey Smallwood owns 
everything although he's only a 
provincial premier. Especially, 
Joey has a tether on the souls of 
the island's half million people. 

Newfies always tell you he's 





OPEN A TRUe CHtQUm 

Account at 

^ ^ YOUR - 
CAMPUS&ANKf 



T 



it said- 



a4f f ^« perils i/iai 

a moral pun'st faces 

daily Jues^., 




:f€eUM Silly IS li^e 
a htor^l iroHsynmoH 




fm ani yames is 
fiavihy your c/te^ue 
co»ie Sacfi-Sr a 
Souvenir. *^ 



she was fiorrifieS^ &t\l 
So to her campush^nK 

^dc you mean that tny 
did B^couni^ v\'as a 

she demanded. 
TvHdH just ^:esiasJu>w. 
so oixr i^'mdly 

hiT. liice^ scone 
"account are fcr 

veopM who itave 
that icind- Jbat ^ 
true cfLequiny accounir 
dS -iar i>eopl^ vvho 
have Hll-paying 
iype money. 

our cusi^c>mars lake 
iV l>edau^e iV Combes 
complete with our 
T>ersonali2;ed 
Irjomerat^ ciKe^^jwes. 

^thev c^oimeiackfc-voa 
2^ thei:r^ 
duty-- ^3;cnt can 

try one -fot- ymtf self-. 




die. araie cfebellevtiebraridt 
J. a .laiabei-l.manager 



the only living father of confe- 
deration, which is true. ITie 
legislature has 53 Joeys and three 
Tories in it. 

I first felt the Joey influence 
when Air Canada's Maritime 
puddle - jumper landed at St. 
John's airport and a bald little 
shoe salesman appeared in the 
first class do rway to beam at 
us commoners. I thought it might 
be Joey, and people inside the 
terminal confirmed it — while 
the bald man boomed through a 
bevy of governmental greeters to 
a waiting limousine. 

Two things to remeber while 
trying to interview Joey : he de- 
livered Newfoundland unto con- 
federation in 1949, over the still 
bleeding bodies of the colonial 
gentry, and it's only 1,700 miles 
to England. In between, the 
Atlantic roars, in all its cold, wet, 
foggy and fishy mystique; and 
Joey might be on the other side 
because he wasn't available that 
week. 

Joey bought the people by 
bringing money to Newfound- 
land, where once existed near- 
feudal barter economy. The out- 
porters, the fisherfolk who live 
in some thousands of tiny villa- 
ges awash along the coast, re- 
member well. And Joey rules 
with an iron hand. 

In April, 1965, Joey gave Me- 
morial University of Newfound- 
land freshmen their tuition fees. 
Student council president Rex 
Murphy noted only 400 people 
benefitted — you didn't get fees 
if you won a scholorship or took 
education, because education stu- 
dents already got government 
money for part of their univer- 
sity. 

Students didn't shout and cheer 
for Joey, who insists people shout 
and cheer. 



The next October, Joey didn't 
ask the administration if he 
could address a student meeting, 
he just called one. He announced 
free tuition for all, but Murphy 
had done his work. No ecstatic 
cheering. 

So Joey looked around, those 
who attended recall. A grinning 
cabinet sat behind him on the 



platform, watching the ammass- 
ed students who watched Joey. 
Joey shot his wad. 

*'And furthermore," the legend 
recalls, "I'm giving you all stu- 
dent salaries, starting \yith fifth 
year students next fall." 

The cabinet's collective jaw 
dropped, the students cheered, 
{Continued, on page 12) 



CANADA PACKERS 
OFFER YOU 

a 

career 



SALES & MARKETING • RESEARCH • TRADING & 
PURCHASING - AGRICULTURAL SERVICES - AUDIT 
& ACCOUNTING • CHEMISTRY & ENGINEERING 
PERSONNELS INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS - TECH- 
NOLOGY & PRODUCTION - TRAFFIC & CUSTOMS 

We look forward to seeing you on 

Janu.-jry 17 and IS, 1968 
at times arranged through your Placement Iffice 
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Both Coca-Cola and Coke are registered trade marks which identify only the product of Coca-Cola Ltd. 




^ What did 
1^ you say 
aboutour 
little sister? 



Just that she's mad about the refreshing taste of Coca-Cola. 
It has the taste you never get tired of. That's why things 
go better with Coke, after Coke, after Coke. 
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Icemen Wallop Americans Intramural 



For the Macdonald Clansmen 
hockey team, 1968 got off to a 
somewhat successful start as 
they defeated two American col- 
lege teams. 

On Fricay night, the Clans- 
men revisited Oswego State Col- 
lege for the second time in two 
years. Previously they had lost 
6-2 in a poorly played match. 
This time however, victory was 
ours as Mac 6-4 won. 

The first period saw some 
good rushing on the part of both 
teams as the clansmen had a 
slight edge in the play. Mac tailed 
for 2 unanswered goals and seem- 
ed on the way to an easy victory. 
However as the second period 
commenced Oswego began to fore- 
check closely and rapped our 
goals by Graham Ledger. 

Tne breaking point in the game 
came with Mac's third goal scor- 



ed by Alex Manson. With this 
spark, the team showed tremend- 
ous determination as they ralli- 
ed to defeat the Americans 6-4. 
Scoring the remaining 3 goals 
were Cameron, Vibert, and Stew- 
art. A fight in the dying min- 
utes marred a somewhat cleanly 
played hockey game. Manson and 
Misner were ejected from the 
game as a result of a brawl which 
involved nearly everyone on the 
ice. 

On Saturday, the Clansmen 
failed to play even one good pe- 
riod of hockey. The poor quality 
of play by the Ithica College 
team and the outstanding play 
of Alex Manson, for Mac, enabled 
the Clansmen to coast to a 6 to 2 
victory. McGibbon opened the 
scoring with a blazing shot from 
the point, and Richard Davis ga- 



ve Macdonald another goal on an 
alert play. After that point, Mac- 
donalds play could be sumed up 
in these two words, Alex Manson. 
This was Alexis most productive 
game of the season as he scored 
four goals Coach Abbot felt that 
is was Manson who carried the 
second game. "He was tremend- 
dous, the only bright spot des- 
pite the 6-2 win." 

The Clansmen have a big test 
ahead as they prepare for the 
second half of their season. Al- 
though getting off to a poor start 
in their first six games, the out- 
look for 68 is more hopeful. Ex- 
hibition game with McGill and 
West Island should prepare the 
pucksters for their tough second 
half schedule. 



Clansmen Drop Two to American Teams 



I>ast weekend the Macdonald 
College Basketball team journey- 
ed to Albany, New York to play 
the two American teams they 
bad hosted a month and a half 
ago. 

In the first game, Albany 
Junior College defeated our 
Cagers 109 to 69. By the end of 
the first half, the Americans had 
built up a 32 point lead with a 
score of 57 to 25. Co-capUln 
Winston Ingalls was leading 
scorer for the Clansmen with 14 
points at the half. 

AJC managed to add an extra 
8 points to their lead by the end 
of the game. The second half 
score was 52 to 44 for the Amer- 
icans. The high scorers for AJC 
were Manning with 23 and Ash- 



ley with 19, with 3 other players 
in the double figures. 

The leading scorer for the 
Clansmen and the game was Bill 
Holt, with 26, followed by Ingalls 
with 19, and Taylor with 1^. Ex- 
ceptional defensive work by Win- 
ston Ingalls prevented AJC from 
pulling away in the second half, 
while leading the team offensiv- 

ly. 

In the first half of Saturday's 
game against ACP the Clansmen 
held a 5 point lead with a score 
of 35 to 30. At the end of the 
half, Ingalls was leading the 
Clansmen with 12 points, follow- 
ed by Holt with 10, and Taylor 
with 9. Unfortunately, the bot- 
tom fell out of the Clansmen's 
offense in the second half as 



they watched their lead wiped 
out in 23 seconds. At the end of 
the game, Albany College of 
Pharmacy had bu4K up a 29 point 
lead and defeated Mac 83 to 54. 

Soyder of ACP led the scor- 
ing with 20 points. Other high 
scorers for ACP were Davidson 
with 18, Schur with 13, and 
Levine with 10. Winston Ingalls 
who seems to have fully recov- 
ered from a early season foot- 
ball knee injury, led our Cagers 
with 19 points. He was followed 
by Holt with 12 and Taylor with 
11. 

The Clansmen's next game is 
Saturday, Jan. 13. at 2:00 pm 
against visiting University of 
Montreal. Come out and support 
your team. 



►Searching for the right career? 
3 offers outstanding 



opportunities in 
Manufacturing, Wholesaling 
Retailing, Marketing. 

CONTACT YOUR PLACEMENT OFFICE NOW 
TO RESERVE AN INTERVIEW 




United Co-operatives of Ontario, 
Quality Products. 



Hockey Schedule 



DAY 


DATE 


TIME 


TCAMS 




Tues. 


Jan. lo 


1 o.in 


Ag. 1 


— 




Wed. 


1 / 


1 ZiOs) 


Ag. Ill 


— 


CXI. 1 


1 nurs. 


1 o 


1 o.on 
1 x:oU 


Ag. II 







1 nurs. 


1 o 


/:JU 


Ag. 1 





Ag. IV 


ihurs. 


1 O 


O OA 


Ed. 1 





ca. II 


1 nurs. 


" 1 Q 
1 O 


VioU 


Dips. 




A«« IIJ 

Ag. Ill 


Tues. 




1 O OA 

I ^:JQ 


Ag. II 





l/ips. 


▼ved. 




1 O OA 


P.G. 


— 


Ag. Iv 


Tues, 




1 O OA 


Dips. 


— 


Ag. 1 


vYed. 


J 1 


1 O OA 

1 2:30 


Ed. II 





A III 

Ag. Mi 


inurs. 


reb. 1 


1 O OA 


P.G. 


— 


Dips. 


Thurs. 


1 


7:30 


Ed. II 




A ^ II 

Ag. 11 


TKurs. 


1 


o:ov 


Ag. IV 






Thurs. 


1 


9:30 


Ag. 1 




Ag. Ill 


Tues. 


6 


12:30 


Ed. 1 




P.G. 


Wed. 


7 


12:30 


Dips. 




Ag. IV 


Thurs. 


8 


12:30 


Ag. 1 




P.O. 


Thurs. 


8 


7:30 


Ed. II 




Dips. 


Thurs. 


8 


8:30 


Ag. Ill 




Ag. IV 


Thurs. 


8 


9:30 


Ag. II 




Ed. 1 


Tues. 


" 13 


12:30 


Ag. 1 




Ag. II 


Wed. 


" 14 


12:30 


Ed. II 




P.G. 


Thurs. 


" 15 


12:30 


P.G. 




Ag. Ml 


Thurs. 


" 15 


7:30 


Ed. II 




Ag. 1 


Thurs. 


" 15 


8:30 


Dips. 




Ed. 1 


Thurs. 


" 15 


9:30 


Ag. II 




Ag. IV 


Tues. 


" 20 


12:30 


Ed. II 




Ag. IV 


Wed. 


" 21 


12:30 


Ag. II 




Ag. Ill 



Intramural 
Basketball 
Schedule 



23 



7:00 
8:00 
9:00 
10:00 

Tues. Jan 

7:00 
8:00 
9:00 
10:00 

Wed. Jan. 24 

7:00 
8:00 
9:00 
10:00 

Taes. Jan. 30 

7:00 
8:00 
9:00 
10:00 

Wed. Jan. 31 

7:00 
8:00 
9:00 
10:00 

Tues. Feb 

7:00 

8:00 

9:00 
10:00 
Wed. Feb 

7:00 

8:00 

9:00 
10:00 

Tues. Feb. 13 

7:00 
8:00 
9:00 



Ag I vs. Ed 
Ag I vs. PG 
PG vs. Ag II 
Ag II vs. Ed 



II 



7:00 
8:00 
9.00 
10:00 



Ed II vs. Dips 
Ed II vs. PO 
PG vs. Ed I 
Ag IV vs. AG 



Ag IV vs. Dips 
Dips vs. Ag Illb 
Ed I vs. Ag Illb 
Ed I vs. Ag Ilia 

Ed II vs. Ed I 
Ed I vs. Ag IV 
Ag IV vs. Ag Ilia 
Ag II vs. Ag Ilia 

Ag II vs. Dips 
Dips vs. Ag I 
Ag I vs. Ed II 
Ed II vs. Ag Ilia 

Dips vs. PG 
PG vs. Ag Illb 
Ag Illa vs Ag Illb 
Ag Ilia vs Ag 1 

Dips vs. Ag Ilia 
Dips vs. Ed I 
Ed I vs. Ag II 
Ag II vs. Ag I 

Ed II vs. Ag nib 
Ag IV vs. Ag nib 
Ag IV vs. Ag II 
PG vs. Ag Ilia 

PG vs. Ag IV 
Ag IV vs. Ed II 
Ag I vs. Ag Illa 
Aet 11 vc A0 TITa 
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Appointment 

The Photo Department an- 
nounces the appointment of 
John McDonald Agr. Ill as in- 
terim director. He may be 
contacted in Room 387 Brit- 
tain Hall. 



Joeylond 



(Continiied from page 10) 
and today third, fourth and fifth 
year MUN students get paid to 
go to school — $50 a month for 
St. John's residents, and $100 for 
everyone else. 

Otherwise the past still grips 
Newfoundland education. There 
are five separate denominational 
school systems, operated by the 
United, Anglican, Catholic and 
Presbytarian churches and the 
Salvation Army. 

Thus, an outport of 400 souls 
often has four one-room, all 
grade schools. Education quality 
is so uneven that next year MUN 
beginsa foundat ion jprq^ram for 

students. Foundation year is to 
give all entering freshmen a 
common ground to prepare them 
for university proper, and some 
students use it as a junior college 
year to complote their high 
school without attending univer- 
sity. 

At the same time, MUN will 
split — the present campus will 
contain foundation and first year, 
and a new campus across the 
parkway will house upper years 
and graduate work. 

Foundation year is certain to 
be crowded — freshmen enrol- 
ment dropped this year and the 
administration blames salaries. 
Nobody saves for university, and 
everyone's waiting until salaries 
include all students. That's in 
two years, if the pattern of dropp- 
ing salaries down a year every 
fall continues. 

And the enrolment drop, not 
so oddly, must please both Joey 
and university president Lord 
Taylor — the university couldn't 
hold them all anyway. All 5,000 
students habitually slosh through 
the muck surrounding new cons- 
truction and park next to dump 
trucks. 

Everybody's waiting for the 
opening of the new dining hall 
to scase the clunch crunch, and 
for Taylor's by-now-mythical 
master plan to materialize. 

The plan is expected — Taylor 
drops hints — to outline the new 
campus and concretely detail the 
stages of the foundation pro- 
gram and Memorial's planned 
growth to 10,000 students in ten 
years. 

According to the Canadian 
Union of Students, salaries and 
free fees help make students po- 



MANITOBA PROFS SMOKE POT 

WINNIPEG (CUP) — Four University of Manitoba professors 
recently told the campus paper they smoke pot. 

One of the four, a lecturer in the English department, told the 
Manitoban use and support of pot among his colleagues in the de- 
partment is rising. He said the incidence of pot smoking among his 
students is ^'fantastically high." 

The issue came up on campus in the wake of a meeting of the 
Deans' Council which met to discuss possible drug regulations for 
the campus. 

One of the other three professors, all fine arts lecturers, said 
smoking pot is a "very personal thing. Every experience with the 
drug is involved and complicated." He added not all pot experiences 
were good. 

None of the lecturers were reluctant to discuss the subject for 
publication, though they asked that their names be withheld. 

The English lecturer said people who could never see sym- 
bolism in English literature were able to do so after a pot-smoking 
session. 

He said before smoking pot he often wondered if studying 
literature was of any value. He said the pot experience reassured 
him that those insights which had induced him to begin studying 
English in the first place were sound. 



litically conscious. It ain't neces- 
sarily so; MUN is politically 
barren. 

Not to say politics doesn't exist 
— last year's model parliament 
elected a Pitcher Plant Forty 
government, led by the same Rex 
Murphy, on a quasi-nationalist 
platform. 

This year, a very young New 
Democratic Party has emerged in 
and around the university; Part 
of it is the political ambition of 
Eraser March, Memorial's stu- 
dent council president, and mem- 
ber of the NDP provincial 
council. 

Like most islanders, March is 
a Newfie first and a Canadian 
second. So is Joey, who accepted 



the maple leaf flag, but decreed 
it cannot be officially flown with- 
out an accompanying union jack. 

March claims Joey will try to 
bury the island's three Tories 
next provincial election, and then 
retire — leaving his Liberals in 
decapitated disarray. Thus will 
grow the NDP. 

On the other hand, the NDP is 
supposed to be a socialist party 
and March, a fourth year politi- 
cal science honors student, is 
quite ignorant of any socialist 
class analysis. "The bourgeoi- 
sie? They're the workers, aren't 
they ?" he said. 

"But I do have political am- 
bitions on the island," he op- 
portuned. 



ONTARIO DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 



will be visiting Macdonald College Monday and Toesday 
January 22nd. and January 23rd. fo interview applicants 
for positions in 

Agriculture — Full-time employtnent and summer 
employment 

Home Economics — Full-time employment only 

To arrange for interviews, please contact 
Mr. G. Peter Henderson, Placement Director. 
Macdonald College. 



Meet at Taveme CoUsineau 
STE. ANNE DE KU£y\JE 




FRED LORENZEHI RESTAURANT 



PIZZA PIE - SPAGHETTI 

St«. Anne de Beilevuo 



39 Stc. Anne St. 

453-9926 - Open all day - 



453-5337 
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